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THE UNITED STATES ARMY AND ORGANIZED 

MILITIA TO-DAY;' 

By FREDERIC LOUIS HUIDEKOPER. 

NoTB. — In the last number of this magazine Mr, Huidekoper*s article, " The 
Truth concerning Jhe United States Army" was published with the notes as 
originally prepared by him, but which were necessarily omitted as published by 
the United Press Association. The following article is a study along the same lines 
and forms, with Mr. Huidekoper's first paper, a distinctly important contribution 
to contemporary literature onrthe military policy of the United StcCtes. This essay 
was published in the New York Times SumUty, February ig, IQII, and as a 
syndicated article in a considerable number of other important newspapers through- 
out the country. As published, however, the footnotes did not appear and these, 
as in the other case, compose such a valuable part of the work, particularly for the 
military student, that the Infantry Journal counts itself fortunate to be able to 
present thus the essay in its complete form. — Editor. 

CiP LATE YEARS Congress has appropriated large amounts 
\ for the Navy/ with the result that it is to-day ranked third 
among the navies of the world^ and our naval gimners have not their 
equal.* The Army has not fared so well^ and its efficiency is 
considerably below that of the Navy. The United States ought 
either to have an army which for its size is as well organized and 
equipped as any other army in the world, or else we ought to do 
away with the military establishment altogether.^ Fortifications 
have been authorized and constructed, but there are not enough 
men to man them, nor has Congress provided all the necessary 
accessories, without which the guns will be of no more value in 

'Copyright, 191 1, by Frederic Louis Huidekoper. 

^Statement made in the House of Representatiyes on January 17, 191 1, by 
Hon. James A. Tawney of Minnesota, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. Vide Congressional Record for January 17, 191 1, p. 1049. 

^Brassey's Naval Annual for 19 10, pp. 69 to 78. 

* Derived from statement issued to the press by the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy, January 4, 191 1, particularly relative to the scores made by the 
Maryland and Delaware, as compared with the Gunlayers' Tests in the 
British Navy diuing 1909, quoted by Brassey, Naval Annual for 19 10, pp. 
419-428. 

^Mr. Tawney's statement. Congressional Record for January 17, 191 1, 
p. 1049. 

^Infantry Journai, for July, 19 10, p. 127. Compare also statements made 
by President (then Secretary of War) Taf t in the introduction to Mr. Frederic 
L. Huidekoper's article "Is the United States prepared for War?" — North 
American Review Publishing Co., May, 1907. This pamphlet was a reprint 
of Mr. Huidekoper's article which originally appeared in the North American 
Review for February and March, 1906. 
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defense than so many dumnnfis/ There is not a sufficient amount 
of infantry for the fiel^ armies deemed necessary for national 
defense.^ There is not enough small-arms ammunition on hand 
to meet the requirements of oiu* Field Service Regulations for an 
army of 150,000 infantry.^ There is not enough field-artillery or 
field-artillery ammunition to go into a campaign.^ We have no 
reserve for the Regular Army such as almost every European 
nation posesses.* The existing laws are inadequate to deal with 
the situation at the outbreak of war without additional legislation.^ 
The history of our past wars has demonstrated that such hasty 
measures cannot be expected to provide for the necessities which 
only time and thorough preparation could properly and economi- 
cally meet7 Our present condition is one of unreadiness for war 
with any first-dass power,® and to-day there is abundant reason 
for apprehension concerning our military forces. 

'Annual report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, U. S. Army, 19 10, pp. 5 to 15, 
and, especially, page 17. 

* Annual report of the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army (General Leonard Wood) 
dated October 1,1910, pp. 8 and 10. 

3 According to the Field Service Regulations, Unites States Army, for 19 10, 
Article VII, paragraph 225, pp. 144-145, mobile forces should be supplied 
with 330 rounds per rifle; 330 rounds should be kept at or near the advance 
supply depot; and 660 rounds "should be available at the base of operations 
or other depots" — a total of 1,320 rounds per rifle. An army of 150,000 
infantry would therefore need 198,000,000 rotmds, but General William Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance, testified before the Military Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, on December 13, 1910, that "We expect to have on hand 
on Jime 30 next, 152,000,000 rounds." {Vide Hearing on Army Appropria- 
tion Bill for Fiscal Year 191 1-12, p. 313.) 

^Testimony of Major General Leonard Wood before the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House of Representatives, on December 14, 19 10. 
Fm^ Hearing on the Army Appropriation Bill, p. 335. 

*For the Etu"opean armies which have reserves, vide Statesman's Year Book 
for 1910 and Hazell's Annual for 191 1. 

The last law relating to the increase of the Regular Army to a maximum of 
100,000 men was the Act of February 2, 1901 {vide U. S. Statutes at Large, 
vol. 31, pp. 748-758); last law relating to the Volunteers in operation at the 
present time, is the Act of April 22, 1898; the last law relating to the Militia 
is the Act of January 21, 1903, known as " the Dick bill." The defects of these 
last two laws are set forth by General Wood in his report as Chief of Staff, 
PP- 7> 9* 10, and 14 to 24. 

''Vide General Emory Upton's "The Military Policy of the United States"— 
a masterpiece of its kind; Mr. Huidekoper's article "Is the United States 
prepared for War?"; and President Taft's introduction to Mr. Huidekoper's 
reprint. 

^General Wood's report as Chief of Staff, p. 1 1 . 
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SMAI^I^-ARMS. 

In one respect Congress has been decidedly generous to the 
Army. When the small-arms for which appropriations have 
already been made are manufactured, the United States will have 
on hand 675,000 Springfield rifles of the latest model.' The 
Ordnance Department would like, however, to have a reserve of 
1,000,000 rifles, which would be abundant for the present.* 

SMAI,I^-ARMS AMMUNITION. 

The present sources of supply for small-arms ammunition are 
the Frankford Arsenal and certain private manufacturers. The 
Frankford Arsenal produced 80,000,000 rounds last year, and 
8,000,000 roimds were obtained from individual makers; but 
from this amount must be deducted the 40,000,000 rounds con- 
sumed each year in target practice by the Regular Army and 
Organized Militia, and in the supplies fiunished to the Navy and 
Marine Corps.^ In other words, the present actual increase in 
the reserve each year is limited to about 48,000,000 rounds. 
If the expectations of General Crozier, the very able Chief of 
Ordnance, are realized, we shall have on hand, on June 30, 191 1, 
a reserve of 152,000,000 rounds.* According to General Kuro- 
patkin's own account of the Russo-Japanese War,^ the average 
expenditure of small-arms ammunition in a one day's battle was 
fuUy 300 rounds per man engaged.^ At that rate an army of 



'General Crozier's testimony before the Committee on Military Affairs 

of the House of Representatives (Hearing on Army Appropriation bill, p. 324). 

^General Crozier's testimony, pp. 324 and 325 ; General Wood's testimony, 

p. 353. 
^General Crozier's testimony, pp. 320 and 313. 

♦General Crozier's testimony, pp. 313. 

^The Russian Army and the Japanese War, by General Kuropatkin; txtms- 
lated by Captain A. B. Lindsay. Edited by Major E. D. Swinton, D. S. O., 
Royal Engineers. 2 vols. E. P. Button & Co., 1909. 

^General Ktu-opatkin states (vol. II, pp. 149-150) that "the average expend- 
iture of rifle ammunition worked out as follows: For a whole day battle 
for one battalion, 2 1,000 rounds, with a maximum of 400,000 rounds; an hour's 
fighting for one battalion 1,700, with a maximum of 67,000. The total reserve 
taken with a foiu'-battalion infantry regiment was 800,000." In volume II, 
p. 229, General Ktu-opatkin says that "the average strength of oiu: companies 
was only 140 to 150 rifles and those companies that lost most heavily in the 
previous fights could muster less than 100." According to General Ktu-opat- 
kin's own statement, the Russian infantry regiments consisted of fotu: bat- 
talions of foiu- companies each; but he remarks (vol. II, p. 229), "With 200 
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600,000 infantry would use, in one single day's fight, no less than 
180,000,000 rotmds, which is 28,000,000 rounds more than 
the United States will have on hand on June 30, 191 1.' Yet Mr. 
Hull of Iowa, in a speech made in the House of Representatives 
on January 17, stated that "with 150,000,000 rounds in reserve 
we are in no danger of running short in one battle with 40,000 
men, or a great many battles with 600,000 men;"' and Mr. Hull 
has been the Chairman of the Committee on Military Aiffairs 
for nearly fourteen years.^ 

FIELD ARTILLERY. 

The field artillery is totally inadequate for war.* Almost every 
large army has four gims to each 1,000 rifles,* while France has 
nearly five and Germany six guns per thousand.^ The available 
infantry of the Regular Army and Organized Militia in the United 
States recruited up to its full war strength would number approxi- 

rifles on the roll of a company we were never able to put even 200 men in 
action;" and, as quoted above, 150 rifles was the maximum in the big battles 
like Mukden and Liao-yang. Pour companies of 150 rifles each would make 
the battalions number 600 infantrymen. 600 men using 21,000 rotmds gives 
a minimum x)er man of 35 rounds; 600 men using 400,000 rounds gives a maxi- 
mum of 666 rounds per man. The average would therefore be 350 rounds per 
man for one day's fight. In one hotu''s fighting, 600 men using 1,700 rounds 
gives a minimum per man of 28} rounds; 600 men using 67,000 rounds gives 
a maximum of iii§ rounds per man per hour. The average is consequently 
70 rounds per man per hour A day's battle can scarcely be expected to las* 
less than five hours. Five times seventy gives 350 rounds per man for a one 
day battle, which corroborates exactly the result obtained in the preceding 
paragraph. The reserve is however not included. As Mr. Huidekoper has 
given only 300 rounds per man engaged, he has therefore understated the case 
in question. 

'600,000 infantry using 300 rounds per man would require no less than 
180,000,000 rounds, which is 28,000,000 more than the 152,000,000 which, 
according to General Crozier, we shall have on hand on June 30, 191 1 . 

* Congressional Record for January 17, 191 1, p. 1047. 

^Since the beginning of the Fifty-fifth Congress which, according to the 
Congressional Directory for January, 19 10, p. 168, convened for its first 
session on March 15, 1897. 

♦General Wood's report as Chief of Staff, pp. 6 and 10, and his testimony before 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives (Hearing on 
the Army Appropriation bill, pp. 334 to 336). 

^Statesman's Year Book for 19 10, and Hazell's Annual for 191 1. 

^General Wood in his testimony^ gives the minimum number considered 
necessary for 1,000 rifles as from 4 to 4) guns, the Germans as having 7 and 
the French 6 guns per 1,000 rifles or sabres (p. 334). 
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mately 212,520 rifles." According to our Field Service Regula- 
tions, this force would need at least 850 guns,* but General 
Leonard Wood, the Chief of Staff, testified before the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives on December 
14, 1910, that we have only 432 3-inch field pieces.^ We are 
therefore 418 guns short of what is necessary in war. The German 
army has 2,800 rounds per gun,* while our Field Service Regula- 
tions require only 1,856 rounds for the 3-inch gun.* According 
to General Wood's testimony, we have less than one-third the 
amoimt prescribed, and, moreover, that is all we have.^ General 
Wood, in his report as Chief of Staff, laid special emphasis on the 
fact that, at the present rate of appropriation, it will be more than 
fifty years before an adequate reserve supply of field-artillery 
ammunition is accumulated.^ "The existing want of field-artillery 
guns, carriages, and ammunition," he declared, "constitutes a 
grave menace to the pubUc safetyin case of war."* He pointed out* 
that "once a state of war exists with a first-class power there 
will be no opportunity to buy this material abroad or time to 
manufacture it at home, even if all available plants were running at 
the maximum capacity, without such delay as would be fatal 
to oiu* hopes of success. This shortage of field-artillery material 
is the most serious feature of the present miHtary situation, and 
one which should be immediately corrected." 

SEACOAST FORTII^ICATIONS. 

Our seacoast defenses are fortunately in a better condition and, 
so far as concerns the installatibn of armament, are well advanced 

'At the present time there are 21 regiments of regular infantry and 140 
regiments of militia infantry in the United States (vm^ Army List and Directory* 
January 20, 191 1; Report of the Chief of Staff, p. 8; and Report of the Sec- 
retary of War for 19 10, p. 46). According to the Field Service Regulations 
(Article I, section 24) and the printed list issued by the Army War College, 
the number of rifles for each infantry regiment is 1,320. 161 regiments at 
1,320 rifles each amounts to 2 12,520. 

^Article I requires slightly over 4 guns per 1,000 rifles. Four guns per 
thousand men gives 850 guns. 

^Hearing on the Army Appropriation bill for 1911-1912, p. 335. 

♦General Wood's testimony, p. 335. 

^Article VII, sections 223 and 225. 

^Hearing on the Army Appropriation bill, p. 335. 

^Report of Chief of Staff, 19 10, pp. 6 and 10. 

^Ibid, p. 6. 
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toward completion.' The armament of a few posts is insufficient,' 
and two more ports should be fortified.^ There is, however, 
a marked deficiency in the requisite supply of ammunition, search- 
lights, and apparatus for fire-control.* For 191 1 the appropria- 
tion for reserve ammunition for the ports within the United 
States was only $140,000,^ and for the preceding foiu* years only 
$325,000 per annum.^ Even if the appropriations are continued 
at the rate of $325,000, it will be no less than thirteen years before 
the full supply of reserve ammunition for our home ports is accu- 
mulated, and twenty-one years before this supply will be completed 
for the present batteries and for those to be constructed for the 
ports within this country.^ 

The searchlight installation for the fortifications in the United 
States is slightly more than half finished;* but nearly ten years 
will be needed to complete it, judging by the average rate of 
appropriations for the past five years.^ The apparatus for fire 
control is also about half completed. '° Much needs therefore to 
be done in this respect; but if Congressional appropriations in the 
future do not average more than those during the last five years, 
this work will not be finished for eight years to come.' 



II 



'General Murray's rei)ort, p. 6. 

* General Murray's report, p. 20. 

^Estimates of Appropriations for 1912, Document 1039, p. 303; Report 
of National Coast Defense Board for 1906, p. 29; General Murray's report, 
pp. 17, 19, and 20. 

♦General Murray's report, pp. 16 to 27; General Wood's report pp. lo-i i. 

^Estimates of Appropriations; General Mturay's report, p. 27. 

^Appropriations for the Coast Artillery for 1907 to 19 10, both inclusive, 
as passed and approved. 

^General Murray's report, p. 27. 

*It was about half finished, according to General Mmray's report which was 
dated September i, 1910. 

'According to General Mmray's report "$1,465,000 is the estimate for 
completing the searchlight equipment of existing defenses in home ports" 
(p. 24). The appropriations for 1907 were $125,000; for 1908, $210,00; for 
1909, $210,000; for 1910, $210,000; and for 191 1, $50,000 — a total of $805,000. 
One fifth of $805,000 is $161,000, the average appropriation for the past five 
years. Dividing this amount into $1,465,000 gives a quotient of more than 
nine. 

'°0n September i, 19 10, General Mmray reported (p. 25) that "the fire- 
control equipment for the existing defenses of home ports is not quite half 
completed." The appropriation for the apparatus for New London has been 
received since this report. 

**The appropriations in 1907 were $700,000; in 1908, $900,000; in 1909, 
$270,256; in 1 910, $247,055; and for 191 1, $200,000 — a total of $2,317,311. 
General Murray estimates (p. 25) that $3,908,466 are required to complete 
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Without searchlights, fire-control apparatus, and above all 
without reserve ammunition, the expenditures already incurred — 
amounting in round numbers to $70,000,000 — ^will have been 
virtually wasted/ Let us hope that Congress by liberal appro- 
priations will promptly complete the work so well begun. 

RESERVIS SUPPI^Y DEPOTS. 

There is a decided dearth of large organized reserve supply 
depots. These depots should be located with reference to supply 
centers or at such points as to be best utilized during the mobil- 
ization and concentration of the Regular Army and Militia. 
Each depot should contain sufficient suppHes of every sort, except 
perishable stores such as food, to equip fully all troops that may 
be recruited or mobilized within its sphere. This system is used 
by nearly every European army, and its merits are well known. 

PERSONNEL. 

Inferior as is the condition of oiu* military forces in respect to 
materiel, the personnel conditions are worse. The backbone of 
an army is the infantry. The brunt of the fighting falls on the 
infantry.^ At pi;esent we have only thirty regiments of regular 
infantry.^ Eight are in the Philippines, one is in Honolulu and 
Alaska, and only twenty-one in the United States.* A very con- 
siderable increase of this important arm will be necessary.* The 
War Department has planned a joint force of regulars and militia 
for national defense.^ Orders have already been issued for the 
formation of the first field army;^ but, as a matter of fact, this 
is a field army in name only, so deficient is its organization and 
equipment to-day.® As for the other proposed field armies, they 

the fire-control equipment of existing defenses in home ports. Dividing 
$2,3 1 7,3 1 1 by five gives an average of $463,462 as the appropriation per annum 
for the past five years. $463,462 divides into $3,908,466 more than eight times. 

* General Murray's report, p. 17. 

^ Vide General Ktu-opatkin, vol. II, p. 155. 

3 Army Register for 19 10, pp. 249 to 385. 

*Army List and Directory, January, 191 1. 

^General Wood's report, p. 10. 

^General Wood's report, p. 8. 

^General Orders, Number 35, War Department, 1910. 

^General Wood's report, p. 8. 
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will be little more than mere skeletons/ and as such would cut a 
sorry figure if opposed to a properly organized enemy. 

Both in the Regular Army and Militia, the field artillery falls 
short of its correct proportion with respect to the infantry and 
cavalry.* If the present Army and Militia were recruited up 
to their full war strength to-day, there would be a shortage of over 
50 per cent in the number of guns they ought to possess.^ This 
force would amount approximately to over 300,000 men.* In 

'General Wood's report, p. 8. 

* General Wood's report, pp. 6, 9, and 10; General Wood's testimony before 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives, pp. 334, 
335i 336, 339> 346, 352, and 362. General Wood also emphasized in his testi- 
mony (pp. 335 and 352) the fact that "we have today, including everything 
in the hands of the militia, the regulars and reserve, only enough field-artillery 
3-inch guns for about 108,000 rifles," and "only sufficient artillery for 108,000 
men on the conservative basis of fotu- guns on the thousand." Moreover, he 
pointed out (p. 334) that " Up to two years ago there was an item in the annual 
appropriation for the construction of field artillery for the Organized Militia. 
Two years ago this item was dropped. The Chief of Ordnance was proceeding 
with the manufacture of field artillery on the basis of 2 guns per 1,000 rifles 
and sabers for the Organized Militia, and on that basis he had accumulated 
nearly enough guns for the militia at peace strength. So when 2 guns per i ,000 
for the militia on the basis of peace strength were constructed the appropriation 
was dropped." The Regular Army numbers 72,559 and the Organized Militia 
110,505 enlisted men, including all arms — a total of 183,064 — according to 
the last returns (Report of the Secretary of War, dated December 5, 19 10, 
pp. 6 and 46; Report of the Adjutant General, October 31, 19 10, pp. 7 and 9). 
Allowing 4 guns per 1,000 bayonets, 183,064 men should have 732 field guns, 
which is just 300 guns more than the 432 3-inch pieces now on hand. The 
modem field gun is a very intricate and expensive bit of mechanism, costing 
about $21,000 each complete. General Wood laid considerable stress (Testi- 
mony, pp. 340 and 352) that our maximum production of these guns is from 
550 to 600 guns a year. 

^General Wood's report as Chief of Staff, p. 10. 

^According to the Field Service Regulations, Article I, sections 24 and 25, 
an infantry regiment at war strength should have 1,500. enlisted men, and a 
cavalry regiment 1,188. The Regular Army consists of thirty infantry and 
fifteen cavalry regiments (Army Register for 1910, pp. 249 to 385, and 114 to 
181); and the militia of "140 regiments, 9 separate battalions, 7 separate 
companies of infantry, 69 troops of cavalry, 51 batteries of field artillery, and 
122 companies of coast artillery" (Report of the Secretary of War, p. 46; 
Report of the Chief of Staff, p. 8) . This force would therefore be approximately 
as follows: 

30 regiments of regular infantry at 1,500 45»ooo 

15 regiments of regular cavalry at i, 188 17,820 

Total Regular Army infantry and cavalry . . . ? 62,820 
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time of war twice this number would probably be required/ The 
lack of guns, to say nothing of ammunition, necessary to equip 
such a force is consequently all the more striking.^ The report 
of the Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs^ shows that the 
light batteries in the militia are deficient in organization, personnel 
and instruction, and that they are very deficient in the nimiber 
needed to make their existing infantry effective as fighting units. 
For this reason increased efforts should be made to organize, equip 
and instruct this very necessary part of our citizen-soldiery.'* 

The coast artillery is likewise short of its requisite strength.^ 
42,065 Coast Artillery troops are needed to provide one manning 
detail for the seacoast fortifications already constructed within 
the United States.^ At the present tinle, there are available 

Total Regular Army infantry and cavalry 62,820 

140 regiments of Militia infantry at 1,500 210,000 

9 separate battalions at 440 3,960 

7 separate companies at 108 972 

69 troops of Militia cavalry at 64 enlisted men 4,416 

Grand Total of enlisted infantry and cavalry for the Regular Army 
and Organized Militia (exclusive of officers, regular and militia 
coast artillery and auxiliary arms) 282,168 

Allowing 4 guns per i ,000 men, this force would need 1,128 field gtms, but as we 
have already seen, the Army has on hand only 432 3-inch guns. According 
to the numbers given in the Field Service Regulations (p. 42) the above force 
of 282,168 enlisted men would form nearly 16 divisions. For every 13,500 of 
enlisted infantrymen and 1,188 cavalrymen, 3,168 men must be added to 
form a complete division. For 16 divisions this would amoimt to 50,688 men, 
so that the actual force of the regtdar and militia infantry and cavalry raised 
to its full war strength and organized into divisions would be about 332,000 
men. The enlisted cavalrymen in this force would number 22,236. Allowing 
125 sabres per 1,000 bayonets — a conservative number used in most of the 
European armies — this army would be approximately 13,000 short of the 
cavalry it ought to possess. 

^In the Spanish-American War, 281,923 regulars, volunteers and militia 
were used. In a war with a first-class power, many more would be needed. 

^General Wood's report, p. 10. 

3For 1910, pp. 240 to 252. 

4Gener£d Wood laid particular emphasis (Testimony, p. 356) on the fact 
that "Raw troops of any nationality need all the moral support which is given 
by good artillery;" and his assertion is abundantly borne out by General 
Kuropatkin, vol. II, p. 155. 

5 General Murray's report, pp. 5 to 11. 

^According to General Murray's report (p. 7) the following coast artillery 
troops are needed : 

For defenses already constructed 36,863 

For mines, power plants and searchlights 4f 970 

One complete detail in Puget Sound 233 

Total 42,065 
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18,079 regular coast artillery troops* and 6,864 niilitia,* a total 
of 24,943. Therefore 17,122 troops are required to provide one 
complete manning detail for the home fortifications, not to men- 
tion the 13,045 that will be needed for the Panama Canal and the 
insular possessions.^ Fifty-five thousand field troops will also be 
necessary in time of war to secture these fortifications against 
attacks from the rear.* 

The location of some posts in the Army might be greatly im- 
proved, and many posts and garrisons within the United States 
abandoned to advantage.* The concentration of troops in larger 
bodies would unquestionably result in greater military efficiency, 
as well as in reduced expense.^ Many of the business methods 
employed in the War Department might be improved.^ The 
institution of a supply corps, such as the Intendance in the French 
and German armies, could accomplish much in the way of economy 
and better administration.^ 

RESERVE. 

One of the greatest defects in our present miUtary system is 
the loss to the United States of the services of the men it has 
trained. The Regular Army graduates by expiring enlistments 
about 30,000 men annually, who have had three years of excellent 
schooUng.' In the Organized Militia a similar condition exists. 

'170 companies at 104 men each equals 17,680, to which must be added 399 
non-commissioned staff officers, a total of 18,079. 

^General Murray's report, pp. 10 and 11. 

^General Murray states (Report, p. 7) that 55,110 are needed for one com- 
plete manning detail of all fortifications in the United States, the insular posses- 
sions and canal ports. Deducting 42,065 from 55, no gives a remainder of 13,045. 

^General Murray's report, pp. 13 and 14. 

*For example. Fort Wingate, New Mexico; Fort Thomas, Kentucky; and 
Fort Assiniboine, Montana. Certainly cavalry should not be sent as, in the 
past, to posts like Assiniboine and Fort Ethan Allen where they are snowed 
up a considerable part of the year; but, as General Wood observed (Testi mony, 
p. 360), "there is a great uproar always made when we withdraw troops.' ' 

^General Wood's testimony, pp. 338, 346, 359 to 362. Also his report as 
Chief of Staff, p. 1 1 . 

^Letter from John C. Scofield, Chief Clerk of the War Department, dated 
October 9, 1905, to the Secretary of War relative to the questions propounded 
by the "Keep Commission." 

®As every military man is convinced. The advisability of organizing a 
General Service Corps is advocated by the Chief of Staff (p. 11) and by Brig.- 
Gen. Henry G. Sharpe, the Commissary General, in his report for 1910, pp. 
17 and 18. 

^General Wood's report, p. 11 ; General Wood's testimony, pp. 342 and 343. 
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All control of these trained men is lost as soon as their term of 
service is ended; and no means exist to utilize them in time of 
war. No bill ever introduced in Congress to create them into 
a reserve has passed. A comprehensive law, intelligently carried 
out, could give the country in ten years an efficient reserve of 
about 300,000 men who have been trained in the Regulars or 
National Guard.* With this force, added to such an army and 
organized militia as are needed, the United States might rest seciure. 

CALLING OUT TROOPS IN TIME 01^ WAR. 

Perhaps the worst feature of all is the absence of a law which 
would work automatically at the outbreak of war, and permit 
the Government to call out, organize, and equip what troops are 
deemed necessary, without recourse to further hasty legislation 
enacted at the last moment.^ Until some such law is passed, it 
will be impossible for the War Department to make the necessary 
preparations beforehand or the General Staff to formulate detailed 
plans for carrying them into effect.^ 

The Act of January 21, 1903, commonly known as **The Dick 
Bill, " when originally introduced contained a number of admirable 
provisions; but, as in the past, it ended in a compromise measure 
containing some glaring defects which substantially perpetuate 
some of the very faults it sought to remedy.'* The principal 
defects of the Dick Bill are as follows: 

1. The militia must first be called into the service of the United 
States before volunteers can be organized. So hazy is the definition 
given of militia that incompetent officers of high rank and troops 
who are not wanted can be forced upon the Federal government. 

2. In the call to arms priority is given to the states, and gover- 
nors can prevent the raising of volunteers within their jurisdiction 
by summoning all the militia into active service of their states. 

3. The Act of May 8, 1792, prescribed compulsory service in 
time of peace on the part of every able-bodied citizen between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years. This was repealed by the Dick Bill. 

4. The United States must call the militia into its service 



'General Wood's report, p. 1 1 ; General Wood's testimony, pp. 342 and 343. 

^The folly of this short-sighted system is fully set forth in General Upton's 
"The Military Policy of the United States," and in the reprint of Mr. Huide- 
koper's article, ** Is the United States prepared for War?" 

♦^General Wood's report p. 7. 

* Vide Congressional Record for the bill as originally introduced, the debate 
on it, and the measure as finally passed. 
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through the governors of the states. A governor can refuse to 
obey — as the governors of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Vermont did in 1812, 1813 and 1814^ — and no means exist to 
coerce him. The militia may refuse to answer a call not trans- 
mitted through their governor. In that event it is subject to 
trial by courts-martial, but no court has been granted jurisdiction 
over such cases and no punishment prescribed. 

5. The states retain the right to impose such terms and con- 
ditions of enlistment as they see fit. Militia, when offered for the 
service of the United States, must be accepted, but it cannot be 
retained beyond the term of enlistment. The Federal government 
may consequently have forced upon it large numbers of short- 
termed troops, instead of being able to depend upon men enlisted 
**for the war." 

6. The Dick Bill requires the organization, armament and disci- 
pline of the mihtia to be the same as that of the Regular Army. 
On the other hand, the acceptance of the militia is in nowise 
dependent upon their complying with this obligation, and no 
penalty is imposed for failiure to come up to the required standard. 

7. The law directs that, where any state has adopted the 
medical standard of the Army, its militia shall be mustered into 
the United States' service without further medical examination. 
The mere fact that a physical standard has been adopted does not 
insure its enforcement, nor is there anything in the law to compel 
such enforcement.^ 

These faults should be remedied without delay if an efl&cient 
military force is to be secm-ed. It is therefore to be hoped that the 
bill introduced by Senator Warren on December 13, 1909, may 
become a law and thus cure these defects once for all.^ 



^Reprint of Mr. Huidekoper's article, "Is the United States prepared for 
War?" p. 35 and 36. Also opinion delivered by Theophilus Parsons, Samuel 
Sewall, and Isaac Parker, three judges of the Massachusetts Supreme Court; 
American State Papers, I, p. 324; Hart, Formation of the Union, p. 215; 
Upton, The Military Policy of the United States, p. 97; Ingersoll, Second 
War, vol. II. pp. 26, 27, and 133. It was nof until 1827 that the question was 
finally adjudicated in the case of Martin vs. Mott, when the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that it was reserved to the President alone to 
judge when the exigency arises in which he has the constitutional right to 
call out the Militia, and that his decision is binding. Vide Kent's Commen- 
taries, vol. I, p. 279. 

^ Vide also General Wood's report as Chief of Staff, pp. 23 and 24. 

^Senate bill number 4003, Sixty-first Congress, Second Session. This bill 
is given in full in General Wood's report, pp. 17 to 23. 
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WHAT SOME OTHER NATIONS HAVE ACCOMPLISHED UNDER CON- 
DITIONS SIMII^AR TO OUR OWN. 

Any country which relies mainly upon its dtizen-soldiery needs 
some systematic method of partial military training arranged 
not to conflict with business, and some assurance that it can depend 
in time of war upon the men whom it has trained for that especial 
pturpose. Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland are 
confronted with conditions similar to our own;^ but the manner 
in which they carefully utilize the soldiers they have trained is 
in marked contrast to otu: policy, and one which we might adopt 
with profit. Oiu: sister republic can teach us a lesson worth 
learning. In three days Switzerland can mobilize 200,000 perfectly 
equipped fighting men, most of whom are fair shots and all of 
whom are accustomed to using the army rifle. At the end of three 
days these four army corps are ready in every particular of organ- 
zation, equipment and transport to march against an enemy. 
In addition to this force, she can form a reserve of 300,000 men, 
part of whom have served their time with the active army and 
50,000 of whom are always armed.* Could the United States 
concentrate in one place 30,000 of our regulars with all their 
baggage and transport, or four such commands of regulars and 
militia in three days? In 1908 Switzerland had about 3,559,000 
inhabitants;^ in 19 10 the United States had more than 92,000,000.^ 
In 1910 Switzerlandspentapproximately$8,099,765for hermilitary 
establishment;* in 1909-1910 the American military establish- 
ment cost $101,262,069.* 
« — 

^Vide the Statesman's Year Book for 1910, pp. 50 to 54 (Great Britain); 
pp. 1238 and 1239 (Sweden); p. 1067 (Norway); and pp. 1256 and 1257 
(Switzerland). Also Hazell's Annual for 191 1, pp. 198 to 206 (Great Britain); 
p. 297 (Sweden); p. 277 (Norway); and pp. 298 and 299 (Switzerland). 

^These facts are taken from an article entitled "The Swiss Military Organiza- 
tion," by Captain T. Bentley Mott, U. S. Army (now Major Mott, the American 
military attach^ in Paris), and will be found in the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution for March-April, 1906, p. 243, and for May-June, 1906, p.458. 

^Statesman's Year Book for 1910, p. 1251. 

^Census of 19 10. 

^Statesman's Year Book for 1910, p. 1255, gives the war budget estimates for 
1910 as 40,498,828 francs. Hazell's Annual for 191 1 — ^which appeared sub- 
sequently — states on p. 299 that "The army budget in 1910 was £1,646,400." 

^Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting Estimates of 
Appropriations required for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 191 1 
(Sixty-first Congress, 2d Session, Document 177), p. 550. 
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WHAT OUR PREVIOUS WARS HAVE COST. 

Never in our history have we been thoroughly prepared for war/ 
A good business man cannot be made in a day or a month; neither 
can a good soldier.^ To employ untrained material is always 
dangerous and very expensive.^ In the Revolution we used 
231,771 regulars* and 164,087 miUtia and volunteers' against 
England's 150,605;^ yet it cost us $370,000,000^ and $70,000,000 
in pensions.® 

In the War of 1812 we had 56,032 regulars and 471,622 militia' 
against the English and Canadian forces of only about 55,000 
men.'° That war costus$82,627,oo9"and$45,8o8,676in pensions." 

In the Mexican War 31,024 regulars'^ and 73,532 militia'* were 
required toconquer about46,ooo Mexicans,'^ at a cost of $88,500,- 
208,*^ and the pensions have amotmted to $43,956,768.'^ 



^This fact is thoroughly shown in General Upton's "The Military Policy 
of the United States/' and by Mr. Huidekoper's article, "Is the United States 
prepared for War?" 

^President (then Secretary of War) Taft, in his introduction to Mr. Huide- 
koper's article, "Is the United States prepared for War?" emphasizes that 
"It is a fact, whether the American citizens realize it or not, that time is 
indispensable to the making of good soldiers. Otu: own sad experience proves 
this proposition." 

^General Upton, Mr. Huidekoper's article, and especially the table con- 
tained on page 16, of the reprint, from which many of the figures used below 
are taken. 
' ♦General Upton, "The Military Policy of the United States," p. 58. 

^Returns and estimates of the Secretary of War; American State Papers, 
vol. I, pp. 14 to 19. 

^Original returns in the British Record Ofl&ce, quoted by H. B. Carrington, 
"Battles of the American Revolution," pp. 93, 301, 321, 462, 483, 502, and 646. 

^Upton, p. 66; Ingersoll, "The Second War," vol. I, p. 14. 

^Report of the Commissioner of Pensions for 19 10, p. 11. 

^Records of the Adjutant General's Office. Also Upton, p. 137. 

'^Brannan's Letters and Gleig's British Campaigns, quoted by Upton,.p. 138. 
To the above number must be added 1,810 militia and 9,825 Indians. 

"Annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1 910, p. 1 10. Also Upton, p. 141 . 

'^Annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1910, p. II. 

'^Upton, p. 221. 

'^Upton, p. 216. 

^^Alphabetical List of Battles, 1 754-1 900, pp. 236-237. Compiled from 
official records by Newton A. Strait. 

* ^Annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1910, p. 1 1 1 . 

^7 Annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions for 19 10, p. 11. 
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In the Civil War the United States employed no less than 
67,000 regulars^ and 2,605,341 militia and volunteers^ to defeat 
about 1,000,000 Confederates.^ The war cost the fabulous sum 
of $5>37 1 1079,748,'* and $3,837,488,171 have already been paid 
in pensions,^ and we are a long way from the end yet. 

The Spanish- American War compelled us to use 58,688 regulars^ 
and 223,235 militia or volunteers^ to subdue 200,000 Spaniards,® 
at a cost of $321,833,254;^ while 76,416 regulars and 50,052 
volunteers^° were used in the Philippines, at a cost of $171,326,572," 
and $30, 191,725 have already been paid inpensionsfor them both." 

How many Americans have any conception of the outrageous 

^Phisterer, Statistical Record of the Armies of the United States (Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War Series), p. 1 1. 

^Official Records in the Ofl&ce of the Military Secretary; Memorandum 
relative to the probable number of and ages of Army and Navy survivors of 
the Civil War, p. 4 (publi^ed by the Military Secretary's ofl&ce, May 15, 1905) ; 
Reply of the Military Secretary (Gen. Ainsworth), dated August 28, 1905, to 
Mr. Huidekoper's letter of inquiry. The total number of soldiers, both regular 
and volunteer, was 2,672,341. 

^Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, vol. IV, p. 768. The numbers 
employed by the Confederacy have been variously estimated from 700,000 
to 1,500,000. Livermore, "Numbers and Losses in the Civil War in America," 
p. 63, reckons the numbers between 1,227,890 and 1,406,180. These calcula- 
tions are at best conjectural since, as the Military Secretary wrote, on August 
28, 1905, to Mr. Huidekoper: "No compilation has ever been prepared by this 
[the War] Department from which even an approximately accurate statement 
can be made concerning the number of troops in the Confederate Army, and 
it is impracticable to make such a compilation because of the incompleteness 
of the collection of Confederate records in possession of the Department." 

^Senate Executive Document number 206, Forty-sixth Congress, Second 
Session. Letter of Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, dated 
June 10, 1880, transmitting a statement of the "Expenditures necessarily 
growing out of the War of the Rebellion, July i, 1861, to June 30, 1879," a 
total of not less than $6, 189,929,908.58. 

^Report of the Commissioner of Pensions for 1910, p. 1 1 . 

^Report of the Adjutant General, dated November i, 1898, in the report 
of the Secretary of War for 1898, pp. 145, 147 and 260. 

^Statistical Exhibit of the Strength of the Volunteer forces called into service 
during the War with Spain, issued by the Adjutant General on December 13, 
1899. Also Strait, pp. 208-209. 

^International Year Book for 1898, p. 722; Henry Cabot Lodge, "History 
of the War with Spain," p. 18. 

^Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 19 10, p. 112. 

*°Report of the Adjutant General, dated November i, 1898. 

^^From May, 1898, to April, 1902, both inclusive, according to the statement 
sent to the Senate by the Secretary of War on Jime 19, 1902. 

* ^Report of the Commissioner of Pensions for 19 10, p. 11. 
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extravagance in men and money that has characterized our past 
wars? How long would any properly-run corporation or company 
tolerate any such mismanagement? 

PENSIONS. 

The last Congress was supposed to be an "economy Congress, " 
yet a bill passed the House to increase the pension list by more 
than $44,000,000 a year/ According to the last report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions,' the pensions for 19 10 amounted to 
$159,974,056.08. If more than $44,000,000 be added to this, our 
pensions will then be over $204,000,000 per annum. This is 
$4,000,000 more than it cost to maintain the German army in 1910.^ 

Since 1791 oiu: War Department has cost $6,845,129,239 and 
our pensions no less than $4,1 15,829,223.'* The size of our present 
pension list is a disgrace to any civilized nation, and this condi- 
tion of affairs will probably continue until the name of every pen- 
sioner is published once a month in the local newspaper of the 
city, town or village where he lives. Public opinion will do the rest. 

'Hoase of Representatives bill number 29,346, which passed the House oh 
January 10, 191 1. Vide the Congressional Record for January 10, 191 1, pp. 
743 to 752. 

*For the fiscal year ending June 30, 19 10. 

^According to Hazell's Annual for 191 1, page 254, the German War Budget 
for 1910 was as follows: 

Recurrent expendittue £35»34o,282 

Non-recurrent expenditure 3*496,338 

Extraordinary budget 1,124,975 

Military law 62,015 

Total £40,023,610 

The Statesman's Year Book for 1910, p. 836, gives the estimates for the 
German army for the year ending March 31, 191 1, as 709,847,000 marks 
($177,461,750), a sum less than was spent. Hazell's Annual says (p. 254) 
the German Army "Budget establishment is 25,722 officers, 85,259 non-com- 
missioned officers, 504,446 men, and 7,082 medical, veterinary, pay and other 
officers and men." 

♦Total of the appropriations set forth in full by years in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for 1910, pp. no, in and 112. 
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EXPBNDrrURBS DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS. 

In a speech in the House of Representatives on January 17th,' 
Mr. Tawney of Minnesota protested that Congress had certainly 
** appropriated a sufficient amount of money to enable om* war 
officials to place the country in a condition of reasonable prepared- 
ness for war." In ten years, he declared, these ** expenditures on 
accoimt of preparation for war aggregate $2,192,036,580." Mr. 
Tawney then went on to give a classified statement of these appro- 
priations, from which it appears that more than one-half — or $1,105,- 
586,807.09 — ^was spent on the Navy. In what he terms **war 
expenditures," Mr. Tawney included the appropriations made 
for the State, War, and Navy Department Building, the Soldiers' 
Home at Washington and the Government Hospital for Insane.^ 
" War Expenditures'' may include bacon and potatoes, but usually 
have not included Insane Asylums, Office Buildings and Old 
Soldiers' Homes. Mr. Tawney has been the Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations for six years.^ 

President Taft himself has emphasized the fact that a large 
body of men aggregated together does not constitute an army, and 
that a volunteer enlisted to-day, or a militiaman enrolled to-morrow, 
cannot in a week or a month be made an effective soldier.* A 
good army is a force of infantry, supported by a proper proportion 
of artillery, cavalry and other auxiliaiy troops, so organized, dis- 
ciplined and equipped as to instue their efficiency when operating 
together in war. At the present time this cannot, imfortunately, 
be said of our regulars and militia. What the Army, volunteers, 
and militia have achieved in spite of the many short-sighted 
systems of the past deserves the very highest credit. If the enor- 
mous expenditiu'es of which Mr. Tawney complains have pro- 
duced no better results, then the existing system must be defective. 
Every system is created by law, and, if the present conditions are 
any criterion, otu military laws can be greatly improved by Con- 
gress. 

. — I — • — ^-- — ■ *-■— ■ 

'Congressional Record for January 17, 191 1, pp. 1048 to 1050. 

^Congressional Record, p. 1049. 

^Since the beginning of the Fifty-ninth Congress, which convened on Decem- 
ber 4, 1905, according to the Congressional Directory (January, 19 10), p. 168. 

^ In his introduction to Mr. Huidekoper's article, and in his address at the 
unveiling of the monument to Major General Baron von Steuben at Washington 
on December 7, 19 10. 
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Adams declared tliat adequate "national defense is one of the 
cardinal duties of statesmen,"' and years after the Revolution, 
General Richard Henry Lee, the commander of the famous 
Partisan Legion, wrote:' 

"A government is the murderer of its citizens which sends them 
to the field uninformed and tmtaught, where they are to meet men 
of the same age and strength, mechanized by education and 
discipline for battle. ' ' 

'Upton, p. 71. 

*Lee's Memoiis, vol. I, p. 186. 
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